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BOOK NOTES 

The biographies of living politicians are commonly written in a 
spirit of veneration; so it is with the Clemenceau of Hyndman or 
Lecomte and with the Lloyd George of Dilnot or Spender. In his 
Life of Arthur James Balfour (Boston, Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1920; 289 pp.) Mr. E. T. Raymond has produced a serious 
and discriminating study. While recognizing fully the great quali- 
ties of Mr. Balfour, he is equally alive to weaknesses of tempera- 
ment and character. " Mr. Balfour ", he says, " possessed much, 
but was possessed by nothing; and his one constant positive feeling 
was a cold dislike of enthusiasm." Strong men, especially if they 
had " views " or " principles ", inspired a feeling of repugnance ; 
and as prime minister he brought no one to office who could possibly 
threaten his position. He was deficient in energy, deficient in capaci- 
ty for decision. It is clear that Mr. Raymond did not set out to 
write the familiar kind of panegyric. To him, as to Mrs. Asquith, 
this elder statesman is a baffling character, " a strange and elusive 
personality, at once so familiar and so remote ". And again : " No- 
body, in public life at least, succeeded really in getting to know him. 
Mr. Balfour is an island entirely surrounded by urbanity (modified 
by some puzzling cross currents) , and many determined attempts at 
invasion have failed." Perhaps the most serviceable parts of the 
book have to do with the position of Mr. Balfour as prime minister 
during the years of the tariff-reform controversy and as leader of the 
opposition during the conflict over the Lloyd George budget. The 
key to his strange manceuvers from 1903 to 1905 is found in foreign 
policy. He was sparring for time. Until the new arrangements, in- 
dispensable to the nation's safety, had taken definite shape he clung 
to office; he wished to confront the new Liberal ministry with a fait 
accompli. Mr. Raymond suggests that King Edward was the origi- 
nator of the rapprochement with France. But he adds : " It is 
certain that Mr. Balfour, whether he conceived or merely adopted 
the idea of the Entente Cordiale, carried it into execution with great 
energy and ability. Lord Lansdowne at the Foreign Office was 
merely the agent." Among the striking sketches — compact, sugges- 
tive and very amusing — of Mr. Balfour's contemporaries, those of 
Joseph Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire merit special 
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notice. The style needs no commendation to those who have read 
Uncensored Celebrities. 

Neither the student nor the general reader seeking a brief and 
unbiased account of the Great War will find satisfaction in H. Vast's 
Little History of the Great War, translated by Raymond Weeks 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1920; ix, 262 pp.). Writ- 
ten as a guide to the political events and the military operations of 
the war, and for the purpose of " evoking the principal personages 
of the glorious epic ", it represents the orthodox French patriotic 
point of view in which the hero is all white and the villain all black. 
In Pan- Germanism and the insatiable ambition of William II the 
author finds the sole cause of the great conflict. During the decades 
immediately preceding the war Germany, "drunk with pride and clad 
in iron ", sought the destruction of " gentle France, gay, free, gen- 
erous, too easily forgetful, of the past, always ready to pardon 
offenses, who instead of manufacturing artillery and accumulating 
munitions, was devoting all the spare means of her citizens to works 
of social solidarity" (p. 42). Space limits the cataloging of all 
the sins of omission and commission in which the work abounds; 
only a few can be noted here. For instance, one is led to ask if, in 
1915, " the villa Malta at Rome became the scene of those unwhole- 
some intrigues and shameful bargainings in which German diplomats 
excel ", what about the bargainings between Italy and the Entente? 
It may be questioned whether Russia betrayed the Allies (p. 171) 
or was at any time guilty of " the supreme treason of a separate 
peace" (p. 181). Likewise it is questionable whether the Bolshevist 
leaders associated with Lenine and Trotsky are " a rabble of bandits 
who had nothing in their favor except their criminal audacity " (p. 
182). That Germans taught in the majority of the schools of the 
United States and according to German methods (p. 196), is untrue. 
Nor is it wholly true that the Japanese intervened in Russia " in 
order to oppose German seizure of Siberia" (p. 259). The work is 
well equipped with sketch maps but contains no index. As a service- 
able outline of military operations the book is meritorious. 

A touching story of a small nation's struggle for existence and 
independence is told by M. Martna in L'Esthonie: les esthoniens et 
la question esthonienne (Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1920; 268 
pp.). No claim to impartiality can be made for the book. Indeed, 
the author was a member of the Esthonian delegation to the Peace 
Conference and his attitude is frankly that of a patriotic propa- 
gandist. He advances every conceivable argument — geographical, 
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cultural, political, economic — for Esthonia's freedom. As portrayed 
in his sympathetic narrative the Esthonian independence movement 
exemplifies in a most illuminating fashion the characteristics of con- 
temporary nationalism. In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
Esthonian literary and choral societies began to revive the native 
culture which had been well-nigh destroyed by centuries of foreign 
domination. Esthonia, Mr. Martna reminds us, possesses folk-songs 
of unsurpassed beauty; her traditions, legends, adages and enigmas 
are numbered by tens of thousands, and her national epic, Kale- 
ivipoeg, truly Homeric in character, comprises no less than 19,047 
verses. Every oppressed nationality, so it would seem, must needs 
justify its existence by the bulk or the beauty of its folk-lore. In 
addition, however, to this literary nationalism there was a significant 
economic movement on the part of Esthonian peasants and of the 
Esthonian bourgeoisie against the German feudal aristocracy. De- 
spite persecution by the local German-speaking Baltic barons and 
notwithstanding the tsar's Russification measures, this nationaliza- 
tion movement persisted until, thanks to the Russian Revolution of 
1917, Esthonia's opportunity arrived. A national council elected 
by universal suffrage declared independence in November, 1917, and 
established a provisional government the following year. How the 
struggling republic suffered invasion and pillage, now at the hands 
of the Germans, now at the hands of the Russian Bolshevists, the 
author informs us with a wealth of harrowing detail. Although 
they have instituted some radical reforms, such as the breaking-up 
of large estates, the Esthonians are overwhelmingly anti-Bolshevist 
in sentiment. They are determined to maintain their independent 
and democratic nationhood. The book might be read with some 
profit by those publicists and statesmen whose custom it has been 
to dismiss the pleas of every small nation (Esthonia has less than 
two million inhabitants) with the casual generalization that micro- 
scopic states have no place on modern maps. 

International Conflicts, Peru against Colombia, Ecuador and Chile 
(Santiago de Chile: Sociedad Imprenta y Litografia Universo, 1920; 
247 pp., with maps), by Juan Ignacio Galvez, hardly professes to be 
written in a nonpartisan spirit, although it undertakes to demonstrate 
to the reader the invalidity of all Peruvian claims in the controversies 
of Peru with her neighbors. He speaks of Peru as conducting an 
" artful propaganda ", for the purpose of making it appear that she 
is " a modest and unoffending country, peaceful and anti-militarist, 
whose wealth and prosperity have made her a victim to Chilean am- 
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bition if not to chaotic Peruvian politics ", while Ecuadoreans and 
Colombians know that they " have suffered Peruvian imperialism ", 
and " are not surprised by the assertion that Peru provoked the war 
of 1879 against Chile, by means of Bolivia, in the same way that 
Germany, using Austria as a tool, let war loose on Europe ". 
The publication of the present English version of the author's work 
indicates a desire to appeal to English-speaking and English-reading 
peoples. It is strange that persons who desire to make such an appeal 
do not always appreciate the importance of presenting a text that 
meets in style and in form the requirements of the language of the 
readers whom they apparently seek to reach. In the present volume 
the want of attention to such requirements is frequently exemplified. 
It is worthy of comment that the author, in censuring the Peruvian 
habit of speaking of Peru's lost provinces as cessions wrested from her 
by force, as if this justified her in endeavoring to recover them, in- 
vokes the attitude of the Allies as exemplified in their treaties with 
the Central Powers and with Bulgaria and Turkey, as an implied 
condemnation of the " unique " and " dangerous " assertion that the 
" pressure of the stronger " is tainted with the " vices of nullity and 
injustice ". He does not think that even " the most stubborn Pan- 
Germanist " would make a plea so inherently unsound. He also 
finds in the action of the United States in the case of Panama a 
" precise demonstration " of the baselessness of such a suggestion. 

Those who are inclined to overemphasize the good that could be 
wrought by an international court of justice will do well to read 
Professor Herbert A. Smith's The American Supreme Court as an 
International Tribunal (New York, Oxford University Press, 1920; 
viii, 123 pp.). This shows that the interstate conflicts which the 
United States Supreme Court has settled have involved but a few 
of the varieties of issues that give rise to international quarrels. It 
emphasizes the importance of having a law to enforce before we 
create a court to enforce it. Mr. Smith thinks that an international 
tribunal on the model of our Supreme Court would be a valuable 
component part of any new international organization, but that it 
would achieve little worth while if hung in the air as an exclusive 
agency for composing international differences. His judgments are 
fortified by a careful survey of the work of our Supreme Court in 
deciding controversies between states. This constitutes the greater 
part of his book and is so well done that it should be read by all 
students of American government. Mr. Smith's brief study adds 
another instance in which an Englishman has written about us better 
than we have written about ourselves. 
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The Carnegie Endowment's Division of International Law con- 
tinues to emphasize the international aspects of the American Con- 
stitution and of the Convention which framed it. Similar in purpose 
to volumes which it has already published (see notices in The Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, vol. XXXV, pp. 685-6) is The De- 
bates in the Federal Convention of 1787 which framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America (New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1920; xcvii, 731 pp.), edited by Gaillard Hunt and James 
Brown Scott. In addition to Madison's Notes of the debates in the 
Federal Convention, which fill more than two-thirds of the volume, 
there are included the texts of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Articles of Confederation and the Constitution, the proceedings of the 
Annapolis Convention, the resolution of Congress calling the Fed- 
eral Convention, the credentials of the delegates, Pierce's sketches of 
the members of the Convention, Madison's preface to his Notes, the 
reconstruction of the Pinckney Plan as published by Professor 
McLaughlin some years ago, the spurious Pinckney Plan, Hamilton's 
draft constitution, and documents relating to the ratification of the 
Constitution. Even if one dissents from Dr. Scott's opinion that the 
Federal Convention was an international conference — an opinion 
curiously reminiscent of the doctrines of Calhoun and the secession- 
ists — he may nevertheless find it convenient to have in a single 
volume this material on the framing and adoption of the Constitution. 

The new edition of Trade Unionism and Labor Problems (Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1921 ; xiii, 838 pp.) edited by John R. Commons 
is really a new book. The material, for the most part consisting of 
articles reprinted from various magazines, is arranged under five 
headings: (1) Security; (2) The Labor Market; (3) Labor Man- 
agement; (4) Labor Unions; (5) The Law. Particularly satisfac- 
tory is the portion dealing with labor unions. Taken all in all, this 
source book will be found much more adequate in connection with 
courses on the labor problem than the edition that was issued fifteen 
years ago, chiefly because our literature on this subject has been so 
enormously enriched during this period. 

An important addition to the growing body of literature with ref- 
erence to labor and the war is Professor Gordon S. Watkins's Labor 
Problems and Labor Administration in the United States during the 
World War (Urbana, University of Illinois, 1919; two volumes, 247 
pp.). The topics dealt with are indicated by the chapter headings: 
(1) Economic Reorganization and the Labor Problem, (2) The 
Attitude of American Labor toward the War, (3) Labor Conditions 
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in Relation to Production, (4) Decentralized Labor Administration, 
(6) Coordination of Labor Administration, (7) Conclusion. While 
not as complete in its discussion of the work of the war labor boards 
as Mr. Alexander M. Bing's book on that special subject, the treat- 
ment is more comprehensive and will be found a useful supplement 
to more special monographs in the same field. It supplies a brief 
bibliography. 

R. W. Postgate's The Workers' International (New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920; 125 pp.) gives an account of the 
first International and brief descriptions of the second and third 
Internationals, together with an excellent bibliography and lists of 
the affiliated organizations. Written in popular style, it should 
serve as an informing background for students of the more radical 
phases of current labor movements. 

The Debate between Samuel Gompers and Henry J. Allen on the 
Kansas Industrial Court system has been brought out in a convenient 
volume (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1920; vii, 105 pp.) 
for the information of students of the labor problem who desire to 
follow the arguments for and against the system of compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

Labor's Crisis: An Employer's View #f Labor Problems by Sig- 
mund Mendelsohn (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1920; xi, 
171 pp.) presents in succinct form the somewhat inconclusive con- 
clusions of a liberal-minded employer with reference to controversial 
aspects of the current labor situation. Written when the labor short- 
age of the war period was at an acute stage, it now seems to present 
somewhat exaggerated views of the advantage which the organized 
workers enjoy in bargaining and the helplessness of the employer 
when confronted by unreasonable demands on the part of labor. 
The " labor crisis " in the sense of a shortage of labor already has 
given place to a different sort of labor crisis on which this book 
throws little light. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has added to its series 
of interesting monographs numbers 27, 28 and 29, treating of Hours 
of Work Problem in Five Major Industries, Changes in the Cost of 
Living, July, 1914 to March, IQ20, and Practical Experience with 
Profit Sharing in Industrial Establishments (Boston, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 1920; vii, 91 ; v, 24; ix, 86 pp.). These 
give information based on researches under the direction of the 
Board, for the information of affiliated employers. Particularly in- 
teresting is the summary of the views of employers regarding dif- 
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ferent plans of profit-sharing. The Board has also published prize 
essays on Should Trade Unions and Employers' Associations be made 
Legally Responsible? and The Closed Union Shop versus the Open 
Shop: Their Social and Economic Value Compared. 

Arthur L. Bowley has supplemented his important statistical 
discussion of wealth and income in the United Kingdom by the 
publication of monographs on The Division of the Product of In- 
dustry: An Analysis of National Income before the War and The 
Change in the Distribution of the National Income 1880-1913 (Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon Press, 1920; 60 and 27 pp.). The general 
conclusion at which he arrives in reference to wages is that from 
1880 to 1913 average wages in the United Kingdom advanced about 
34 per cent, although at the same time the proportion of the total 
national income assigned to wages diminished from 41J^ per cent to 
35^2 per cent. Together the monographs afford the most authorita- 
tive estimates available on the income situation in the United King- 
dom at the outbreak of the war. 

The Human Factor in Industry by Dr. Lee K. Frankel and Dr. 
Alexander Fleisher (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1920; 
xi, 366 pp.) is really a discussion of employment management. As 
would be expected from the interest of the authors in health prob- 
lems, special attention is given to working conditions, medical care, 
refreshment and recreation, and insurance savings and loans. In 
their treatment of such moot questions as working hours and methods 
of remuneration the authors have as their aim the development of 
better industrial relations between employer and employee. The 
book is designed to be of practical utility to the employment manager. 
Its value to the student is enhanced by a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy. 

The business man as well as the student of economics and indus- 
trial history will find Professor Malcolm Keir's monograph, Manu- 
facturing Industries in America (New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1920 ; vii, 324 pp.), both informing and suggestive. After 
a brief survey of the resources of the United States and their relation 
to business opportunity, the author traces the development of manu- 
facturing in America from colonial days to the present, stressing 
especially such problems as the difficulties of early manufacturing, 
the evolution of the factory system, transportation, tariffs, capital 
and labor. He then discusses the question of industrial localization 
with the view of ascertaining " how localization starts and grows 
and what advantages it offers ". Ten pages are devoted to the his- 
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torical importance of the "unappreciated tin-peddler". The greater 
part of the volume — approximately two hundred pages— describes the 
development of both basic and specialized industries such as iron 
and steel, cotton, wool, leather, paper, cement, brick, pottery, glass 
and wood. In each case the author indicates how the sources and 
selection of raw materials and labor have influenced grouping and 
development. In the concluding chapter Professor Keir enumerates 
what he believes to be some of the leading tendencies of American 
manufacturing. Selected bibliographical references are appended to 
each chapter. 

All students and teachers of economic history are familiar with 
the work of Mr. Percy Ashley on the tariff policies of Germany, the 
United States, and France. The third edition of his Modern Tariff 
History (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1920; x, 365 pp.) 
brings the subject down to 1914, and is notable especially for an 
excellent chapter on the Underwood Tariff Act of 1913. Statistics 
relating to the years 1909-1913 are also included. Otherwise, there 
are no important changes from the earlier editions. (See Political 
Science Quarterly, vol. xx, p. 145.) 

One of the most interesting economic aspects of the war was the 
inflation of money and credit, the accompanying rise in prices, and 
the consequent increase in the cost of living. Unquestionably, this 
tragically important question will for a long time be subjected to 
repeated examination by economic students, in every country. In his 
High Prices and Deflation (Princeton University Press, 1920; xii, 
86 pp.) Professor E. W. Kemmerer summarizes the developments in 
the credit situation of the United States up to the early part of 1920 
and makes broad recommendations of policy based on the situation 
prevailing at that time. The book comprises three articles originally 
published by the Bankers' Statistics Corporation, but as chapters in 
the book the articles have been revised and enlarged. Moreover, an 
introduction emphasizing the extreme importance of the subject has 
been supplied by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip. The three chapters are 
respectively entitled, " Inflation ", " High Prices ", and " Deflation ". 
Professor Kemmerer's findings harmonize with the views now gen- 
erally accepted that the establishment of the Federal Reserve system 
with its effective lowering of basic reserve requirements and the huge 
importations of gold in 1915 and 1916 supplied the basis for infla- 
tion. The incentive was supplied by the heavy war demands of the 
government, the slogan of " subscribe and borrow " used in liberty- 
loan campaigns, the needs of business, and the normal desire of banks 
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to make profits. Expanding prices, with the great redistribution of 
wealth and income that rising prices implied, were the result. To 
check the further development of inflation and its results, Professor 
Kemmerer advocated a policy of deflation through raising official 
discount rates, of higher rates on government borrowing, and of in- 
telligent discrimination in the making of loans. The measures that 
Professor Kemmerer advocated have all been substantially put into 
practice by those responsible. Early in 1920 the process of deflation 
actually began. The unavoidable distress and unemployment which 
Professor Kemmerer foresaw have also materialized, but it is possible 
that the outcome will be a healthier and steadier economic society. 

Two further monographs have been added to the Preliminary 
Economic Studies of the War edited by Professor David Kinley and 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Dr. 
J. Franklin Crowell reviews Government War Contracts (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1920; xiv, 357 pp.). In addition to a de- 
scription of the contracts is a discussion of their actual operation 
and an account of their final liquidation, solution and adjustment. 
This will doubtless long remain the authoritative work on this im- 
portant phase of the war. 

Professor Simon Litman's contribution to the series deals with 
Prices and Price Control in Great Britain and the United States 
during the World War (New York, Oxford University Press, 1920 ; 
ix, 331 pp.). The book is abundantly illustrated with tables and 
charts and will be found a convenient source of information with 
reference to price movements. For the most part the author wisely 
contents himself with presenting the information, leaving it to others 
to discuss the causes of price changes. 

A Century of Prices by Senator Theodore E. Burton and Mr. G. 
C. Selden (New York, The Magazine of Wall Street, 1919; 118 
pp.) reproduces in convenient form articles which originally ap- 
peared in The Magazine of Wall Street. The little book, illustrated 
with tables and charts, will be found a convenient manual on Ameri- 
can price movements of the last one hundred years. 

The " case for capitalism " ought to get into the records. It is 
too good to find expression only in bad books. Its latest statement, 
Economic Liberty by Harold Cox (London and New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1920; viii, 263 pp.), is more than usually- 
unworthy of the cause. The author sets for himself the double task 
of demolishing the arguments of the critics of the existing order and 
of making the case for it. He allows himself a round dozen chap- 
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ters which run to less than three hundred pages. His critical work 
is characterized by zeal and thoroughness. He overwhelms the Fa- 
bians, the Marxians, the guildsmen, and even the uplifters, all of 
whom are to him indiscriminately " socialists ". In this syllogistic 
onslaught he reduces socialistic reasoning to its ultimate terms and 
disposes of these by showing the personal shortcomings of the advo- 
cates of change. Incidentally he employs more fallacies than a more 
discreet rhetorician would approve. But he makes clear, beyond 
peradventure, his disapproval of a completely socialistic state which 
condemns " all citizens, male and female, to wear clothing of stan- 
dard design and pattern". His defense of capitalism has the demerit, 
at least in this objective age, of being written in symbolic language. 
There is abundant evidence that Mr. Cox is a thoroughgoing believer 
in the prevailing scheme of economic arrangements, which through 
usage and institution, imposes its commands and restraints upon all 
of us. But, quite unmindful of the structure of the economic order, 
he defends a system of untrammeled political and economic freedom 
for the individual, such as existed in the eighteenth century, at least 
in the books on social philosophy. He writes as if the government 
were the only institution of control and as if the whole structure of 
business rested upon a perpetually renewed system of voluntary 
agreements among individuals. Such a ritualistic defense can be 
convincing only to those whose ardent faith has made them blind. 
A generation of criticism has stripped from classical economics the 
implications which made of it a resolute defense of the existing 
order. The later defenders have not made their case. Mr. Mallock 
has lost himself in the unrealities of his own arguments. Mr. More 
has written brilliantly in ignorance of the facts. Mr. Withers has 
more than half convinced us, but has left us with the suspicion that 
he knows more than he has told. Mr. Cox has gotten the prevailing 
system and laissez-faire speculation all muddled. Will not some 
one step forward and state the case with the knowledge, the insight, 
the tolerance, the reserve and the good humor which it deserves? 

In a scheme of economic organization like our own, based in gen- 
eral upon minute division of labor, large-scale production and a 
highly complicated financial system, the individual's contact with the 
process as a whole is so limited that he is forced to take for granted 
most of its aspects. He uses the economic machinery or takes ad- 
vantage of its products without having, in most cases, the slightest 
notion as to the organization of the particular machinery concerned 
or as to the detailed processes which make the result possible. This 
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is especially true of credit and credit machinery. Every business 
man deals directly or indirectly with banking, but there are few who 
could lucidly explain banking in theory or in practice. Many will 
welcome, therefore, the publication of William H. Kniffin's The 
Business Man and His Bank (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1920; xii, 278 pp.). This is a small book but it has a 
surprisingly wide scope, ranging over the whole field of banking in 
the United States. It attempts to give not only a description of 
processes but also a discussion of principles, including foreign ex- 
change as well as domestic banking operations. Mr. Kniffin is a 
banker and a writer of some distinction. Consequently, his latest 
book is likely to make a strong appeal to the practical business man, 
for whom it is intended, even though the student of banking will 
find in it little that is new. 

The lesson of thrift, in all its implications, is one that America is 
urgently in need of learning. In our individual habits, in public 
expenditure, and in the use of our natural resources, we stand con- 
victed as a nation of spendthrifts. Having in mind the use we have 
made of our wonderful natural heritage, Professor Giddings has 
compared us to a herd of wild asses in a wilderness. What we can- 
not use we trample down. Devoted efforts have been dedicated to 
our regeneration, and nobody has labored more faithfully toward 
that end than Mr. J. W. Straus, President of the American Society 
for Thrift. His History of the Thrift Movement in America (Phila- 
delphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1920; 256 pp.) is 
a welcome addition to the literature of the subject. The book is far 
from being simply a chronicle. It contains chapters on almost every 
aspect of thrift, each chapter being in effect a sermon on the subject. 
Its main theme is the teaching of thrift to children and the book is 
likely to appeal therefore to teachers as well as to parents. Indeed, 
it appears as a contribution to " Lippincott's Thrift Text Series ", 
edited by Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain, chairman of the Committee 
on Thrift Education of the National Education Association. Mr. 
Chamberlain has also written an interesting and stimulating intro- 
duction for the book. Put out under such auspices, the book ought 
to make a wide appeal and should greatly aid in the furtherance of 
the movement with which its author has been so conspicuously 
identified. 

For a non-technical but authoritative account of one very vital 
aspect of national thrift, the reader should turn to Professor Fred- 
erick Haynes NewelPs Water Resources: Present and Future Uses 
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(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1920; 310 pp.)- This volume, 
based upon a series of lectures delivered at the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University in 1913, was published in the hope of inter- 
esting the " plain citizen " in the problem of water conservation. 
To this end the author has not only assembled the facts about our 
water supply but he has interpreted them in such a way that the 
reader cannot fail to appreciate the obvious need for the development 
and full use of our water resources. The question of water directly 
or indirectly affects the health and prosperity of every citizen. For 
food, sanitation, manufacturing, power for lighting, heating and 
transportation, and for innumerable other purposes man is dependent 
upon an adequate water supply. Among the many problems specifi- 
cally discussed may be mentioned, precipitation, evaporation, run-in 
and run-off, water-storage, reclamation, irrigation, river-regulation, 
riparian rights and vested interests. The text is supplemented by 
numerous illustrations. 

In his admirable volume, The United States Forest Policy (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1920; 395 pp.) Professor John Ise 
has rendered a most noteworthy service to the cause of conservation 
by assembling and organizing a wealth of valuable information on 
the important topic of forestry. The historical survey of American 
forest policies falls logically into four chronological divisions: (1) 
from colonial days to 1878, the period of beginnings; (2) from the 
passage of Timber Acts (1878) to the Forest Reserve Act (1891), 
the period of wholesale timber-stealing; (3) from 1891 to 1897, 
when the need for protection and administration of the forests be- 
came so obvious; (4) since 1897, the period in which the idea of 
conservation gained momentum so rapidly. The work of the forest 
service is outlined and two chapters are devoted to the results of our 
forest policy or lack of policy in so far as it has affected the lumber 
industry and ownership of standing timber. The history of the 
United States forest policy is labeled by Professor Ise as " a story 
of reckless and wasteful destruction of magnificent forests, and of 
flagrant and notorious theft of valuable lands — a story that Ameri- 
cans will follow with little pride ". The final chapter suggests as 
features of a rational policy for the future : ( 1 ) the careful classifi- 
cation of all public lands by the federal government and the perma- 
nent reservation of all lands unfit for agriculture; (2) retention of 
control of swamp and irrigation lands by federal government; (3) 
greater sanity, intelligence and foresight in the use of our resources 
than we have displayed in the past. 
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The economic history of republican Rome has found a proper ad- 
vocate in the person of a learned Latinist whose historical enthusiasm 
is founded on sound scholarship and scientific knowledge. In Ten- 
ney Frank's An Economic History of Rome to the End of the Re- 
public (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920; xi, 310 pp.), 
it soon becomes clear why an economic history of Rome has not 
heretofore appeared. The history of the republican period was in 
the main written by Romans whose interests were political or diplo- 
matic; to arrive therefore at economic facts a wide knowledge of 
archaeology, numismatics, and epigraphy is necessary. Not only 
could Professor Frank bring this knowledge to his already recog- 
nized attainments in Latin and classical history, but also as Annual 
Professor of the School of Classical Studies of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome he had the opportunity to visit quarries, to test soils, 
to study present agricultural methods; in short, he could and did 
bring together equipment, inclination and opportunity. Chapters 
XI and XII on Industry at the End of the Republic contain a mass 
of enlightening and informative matter handled in an excellent 
manner, and Chapter VI, The Establishment of the Plantation, 
clarifies quite satisfactorily the phenomenon which many historians 
characterize so vaguely, as they are apt to do in the case of a well- 
recognized institution. Apart* however, from the value of Professor 
Frank's history as the first of its kind, with its concomitant align- 
ment of hitherto unrelated or at least uncorrelated facts, the more 
distinct contribution made is that early Rome was larger and of 
more importance, that her trade with Etruria was greater, and that 
early Latium was more thickly populated and more intensively 
cultivated than has hitherto been believed. 

A novel volume on the borderland of history is that which has 
just appeared under the title Time Telling through the Ages, by 
Harry C. Brearley (New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 
for Robert H. Ingersoll and Brother, 1919; 294 pp.). It sketches 
the history of time-keeping from the prehistoric days to the present, 
showing the results of considerable research along a line that sug- 
gests romance as well as history and economics. The note of 
romance is heightened by the beautiful illustrations which make the 
book something of a work of art. The history is sketchy, but ade- 
quate for the general reader; and considered as an attempt to pre- 
sent an intelligent survey of the history of a great industry, it is a 
contribution which might well stimulate to similar enterprise other 
great manufacturers. The history of society is so largely a history 
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of work, that a contribution such as this, describing the growth of 
one of the most essential social controls — that of time — has a scientific 
value which should be accorded grateful recognition. 

Inasmuch as about half the American people live outside the cities, 
one gladly gives attention to The Little Town (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1919; ix, 258 pp.), an unpretentious volume 
compact of good sense, by H. P. Douglass, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. The author considers the village of 
less than five thousand inhabitants not as self-centered like a tiny 
city but as related to its countryside, thus dealing with communities 
not accurately bounded by any legal lines drawn on a map. He skil- 
fully and faithfully describes the actual state of things, discovers 
the possibilities of improvement and suggests a practicable program. 
The book is written with the authority of the field and of the study, 
for it has not only the charm that comes from personal narrative 
but the thoroughness resulting from wide and careful reading sug- 
gested by the notes and classified bibliography. The systematic 
arrangement with paragraph headings adds to its availability as a 
textbook on the subject. 

We are all aware that these are troublous times. Merely to drive 
home this painful and obvious fact should hardly require an elabo- 
rate treatise such as W. Duncan McKim's A Study for the Times 
(New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1920; x, 324 pp.). The main 
thesis of the book is that everything is all wrong. Science is mainly 
built of fallacies. Unquestionably religion is a whited sepulchre. 
Our feelings lead us to make terrible and tragic blunders, substi- 
tuting for the erroneous dictates of intellect (which is itself built 
upon the false tradition of maladjusted society) the even less trust- 
worthy impulses of emotion. But in the end blind chance, guiding 
all-conquering feeling, will probably carry us to a glorious triumph. 
"And now ", concludes the author, " as we close this study of the 
pitfalls of man's environment and his innate frailties ... we can- 
not do more wisely than to develop within ourselves that sublime and 
ancient faith which thinks with Abraham, ' Shall not the Judge [our 
emotions] of all the earth do right?', which feels with Job, 'Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him '." The work offers little or 
nothing as a contribution to the scientific analysis of present-day 
problems, or as a formulation of constructive policies. 

A vast amount of material has appeared in the past decade on the 
general subject of statistical method and procedure, much of it in 
the form of bulletins or brief papers in scientific journals. It is re- 
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markable that no one heretofore has seen fit to gather together into 
a useful source book the more valuable of these scattered writings. 
In Readings and Problems in Statistical Methods (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1920; xi, 427 pp.) Professor Horace Secrist 
has set a very worthy example in this direction. Concerned mainly 
with business statistics, the volume contains material adapted from 
papers by the best writers on the subject. It is but natural that 
each reader will regTet the omission of some favorite article. Some 
will feel that much useful material has been ignored. On the whole, 
however, the field is well covered and the arrangement is excellent. 
Review problems and questions have been added. These are of 
rather doubtful value. Many are intended merely to test whether or 
not the book has been read. Others refer to Professor Secrist's text- 
book, and require familiarity with it. The volume would be greatly 
improved if the exercises were either omitted altogether or so planned 
as to develop the reader's ability to utilize the material presented in 
the work itself. The present volume will for some time be an excel- 
lent aid to the student of business statistics. It is greatly to be 
hoped that others, interested primarily in social statistics, public 
health statistics and similar fields will follow Professor Secrist's lead. 
Dr. Daniel Starch, of the University of Wisconsin, in his Educa- 
tional Psychology (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919; vii, 
473 pp.) gives a careful, conservative estimate of the results of re- 
search in this field up to the present time. Educational psychology 
is one of the earliest of the branches of applied psychology. Its 
field seems to be a fruitful one. For instance, the learning process 
can only be studied successfully against the background of native 
equipment. Such a volume as Dr. Starch's, therefore, cannot be 
neglected by psychologists in general. There are three parts: the 
native equipment of human beings, the psychology of learning in 
general, and of learning in school subjects. The chapters on the con- 
troversial subject of transference of learning are particularly good. 
The discussion of the instincts is much less full than is usually 
found in books in this field. The author's method is to present in 
each chapter after a short introduction, the evidence, data, or ex- 
periments, often in charts, curves and tables, and usually only after 
this is done are conclusions and generalizations made. The mate- 
rial contains many of the author's own researches but the book is 
built mainly on a critical analysis of the work of various investi- 
gators whose labors of many years have made such a volume pos- 
sible. The tone of the book is distinctly scientific in the best sense 
of the word. 



